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The Tyranny of Leisure 


*k 


Mr. Mayer: For purposes of our discussion, gentlemen, let us identify 
sure very simply. Let us identify it as the time which a man or woman 
es not have to spend on the necessities of life—what we ordinarily call 
€ time or spare time or time off. Will you take that, Denney? 


Mr. Denney: That seems a fair definition to me. Of course, we do not 
ve an easy topic when we size it up that way. And one of the reasons 
that there are so many myths and stereotypes involving the use of 
sure in the United States particularly. Those myths and those stereo- 
yes do include all the questions which people raise about the use of 
J and the mass media in the entertainment world. 


Mr. Mayer: Sams? 


Mr. Sams: Can we not define it probably more efficiently by a histori- 
exercise than otherwise? Let us imagine what typical American life 
s like in Kansas, let us say, in 1850 and imagine what it is like in 1950 
f£ we have to imagine. But certainly there in Kansas in 1850, a hundred 
urs ago, the division of life between work and play, or work and lei- 
e, was a very different one from the one which we have now. 

[do not know whether I could make an accurate enumeration of the 
sure pastimes in Kansas in 1850. What do you suppose that they did? 
hing or hunting, talking, going to church. But they certainly spent 
teen hours of the day, or thereabouts, defending themselves and earn- 
ya living. 

Mr. Denney: The historical dimension is pretty important. They cer- 
nly did spend most of their time making a living; and, of course, in 
nsas in 1850, they spent a lot of their time defending themselves. 

[he point there, I think, is that the problem of leisure, if you want to 
| it that, did not exist for many people in Kansas at that time. Their 
nds were occupied; they had problems to solve on other areas of life. 
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Mr. Mayer: Let us jump to 1920. The world had changed. How h 
the world changed as of 1920? 


Mr. Denney: The point is that between 1850 and 1920, without havi 
thought very much about it, the American people found that they I 
built an industrial system which produced spare time. Whereas, for 
stance , the sixteen- or the fourteen-hour workday was not unusual on 
farm in Kansas in 1850, by 1920 almost everybody in the United Sta 
was working fewer hours and having more time off. 


Mr. Sams: And the children were all going to school. 


Mr. Mayer: And by 1920 a man in Kansas, or anywhere else, had ti 
to cultivate a front lawn—something he did not have time to do in 18 

When we come to 1950, we find our problem confronting us in ter 
of the tyranny of leisure. Do we have time to cultivate our front lay 
now? Huge institutions to fill up our leisure have developed in the ] 
thirty years or so. These are the great newspapers, full with all kinds 
entertainment and diversion in them, the movies, radio, and now t 
vision. I get the feeling that a lot of us are getting the feeling that we 
prisoners of our leisure time—that we do not have any time left. 


Mr. Sams: The word “tyranny” there is at least an odd one. Perh 
I suspect what you mean; but to think of movies, radio, television, ¢ 
newspapers, the schools, public libraries, golf courses—the many ot 
facilities which people have for disposing of their spare time—as a tyr 
ny seems to couple a good word with a bad word—a happy one wit 
sad one. 


Mr. Denney: The difficulty there is that the tyranny comes in 
merely because these things are there and because they force themsel 
on people as they often do; but the tyranny comes in partly as a re: 
of the fact that they are there and that many American people invol 
with them feel that they ought to be doing things with them; that t 
ought to be understanding them; that they ought to be participat 
more in what they offer; and above all, perhaps, that they should be 
veloping some kinds of criticism toward them. They are worried ab 
the passivity that they may feel, that they have about these various 
institutions which have filled in the field of leisure. 


Mr. Mayer: Maybe they have reason to worry. And in this sense t 
are slaves of a new sort. Our immediate ancestor did not have to chc 
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decide how to spend his leisure time, because he did not have any. 
- was a slave to his work. A man who worked from dawn until night 
| not have enough leisure to worry about how to spend it. He had a 
of other worries, all of which we still have; and we have this new 
=, too. 

Maybe we should not be worried; maybe he should not be worried. 
tbe this is just the nature of the case, and people are worrying too 
ich about what is being done to them. 


Mix. Sams: Certainly in 1920 everyone expected nothing but pleasure 
1 release from the technological development in these fields of lei- 
€ time. Even before the development of radio, in Edward Bellamy’s 
oking Backward, do you remember the dream there of canned music? 
e could choose choral music, or Bach, or Beethoven by switching from 
> number on a wall to another. Actually, perhaps, it has not worked 
quite that way. 

Ar. Maver: There is some evidence that it has not. There is some evi- 
1ce, particularly in the field of television, that there is no choice. The 
ice is an illusion. You switch from one channel to another, and you 
the same kind of program. 

na survey made last January 4-10 in New York City, out of 564 hours 
elevision on seven TV channels, over a period of one week, there was 
y one half-hour of what the Federal Communications Commission 
s an educational program. 


Ax. Sams: But I do not quite understand, Denney, what you meant 
-w minutes ago by posing a problem—a problem confronted by the 
rage American citizen if, as a matter of fact, there is no choice. 


fr. Denney: I mean something like this. I would put it this way: 
1920 people had great expectations of what they might get out of 
ir leisure time and what the media could contribute to them in the 
ious entertainment fields. They did not realize that in having these 
at expectations they were also building up the possibilities for a feel- 
of dissatisfaction, a feeling of disappointment in some cases, a feeling 
‘he part of some people of fear that they might be passive in relation 
hese things. One of the reasons that fear got built up was the kind of 
mism which they felt about the use of their spare time in the earlier 
es of the development of the entertainment industries. 

is also involved with another point. The tyranny of leisure today 
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is perhaps the result of the fact that many of us have got around 
thinking of the way we happened to get this leisure, of the way tha 
has been built up for us, and of the psychological pressures which it p 
on us. In the first place, it seems to me that we did not realize, when 
were creating this spare time from industrial productivity, that we w 
doing it. It crept up on us almost unobserved and tended to become fil 
up more or less unofficially and in terms of accident by the various en 
tainment industries. In the second place, in the 1920’s, we were beg 
ning to be troubled by the kinds of expectations which were built ug 
the earlier period when a rather moralistic attitude was being tal 
toward leisure. And we have had the feeling that leisure in 1920, 
1950, should be the same as it was in Kansas in 1850. 

I see it somewhat in this way: On taking a historical look at it in t 
way we have been presented very rapidly with a large amount of sp 
time—a tremendous development of means to fill that spare time. A 
as a third step in the process, there has come a gradually increasing fi 
at least in parts of our society, that we were heading fast into standa1 
zation. For example, the intellectual observer from Europe who take 
look around the United States is likely to accuse us of being oversta 
ardized in our employment of our spare time and in our leisure purst 
This is a fear which very many Americans have today, I think, and i 
based very largely upon a general social inexperience with someth 
which is relatively new in the American scene. 


Mr. Mayer: Maybe the fear is justified; maybe it is not. Let us try 
sharpen what we all three admit is an immensely complicated and y 
nebulous problem. Let us look at the 564 hours of entertainment dur 
the one week of television in New York City in contrast with the ¢ 
half hour of educational programming. Maybe the American whi 
viewing television or listening to the radio is not the victim of tyra 
at all; maybe this is what he wants. If this is what he wants—and ma 
it is good for him and not bad for him—if this is what we Americ 
want, is there a basis for complaint? Is it the business of the radio or t 
vision industries or any other entertainment industry to improve pec 
and to cram education down their throats, if they do not want it? 


Mr. Sams: You raise, of course, a fundamental human question 
there any such thing as a good thing as opposed to the bad things, wl 
presumably we all know about? I do not know how one could ex 
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an who forms a tremendous financial organization to name it a so- 
y for the improvement of the human race. His criterion for whether 
s successful or not is whether he can get people to listen and adver- 
‘s to support. 

t the same time, there must surely be some difference recognizable 
veen programs which entail the participation on the part of the audi- 
> at a fairly demanding level and those which ‘allow the slack, abso- 
ly unintelligent spectator attitude, to which I have heard you refer 
umber of times—the attitude which is in no sense constructive leisure. 
‘in the sense of being asleep on the divan in the front room. 


fk. Mayer: I am saying that maybe that is what “leisure” (é’zher) 
leisure” (Jezh’er)—I hope that by the time this program is over we 
have decided how to pronounce it—I am saying that maybe that is 
tt leisure is for. 


fr. Sams: I am not sure if we think of leisure (/é’zher)—I will take 
school for the moment—as simply repose. Then, of course, we have 
yroblem; we can go to sleep. On the other hand, if we think of leisure 
ulfilling, in some sense, this moral demand to which Denney referred 
Ww minutes ago, this curious Puritanical notion which we have in- 
ted from 1850 that our time should be profitably spent, then we have 
fferent question. 


fk. Denney: It is the way that this demand hits us that is often very 
ortant. We hear a good deal of talk, for example, about the effect of 
lia and of movies on children. I would like to change the dimension 
hat and talk about some of the issues which you are bringing up in 
as of the way in which the children’s handling of the media creates 
oblem for the grownup, for the parent. There are probably a good 
ry of us, the people in the society, who are in touch with the news- 
ers and the movies all the time. Let us take the man who works 
un industrial job every day, for example, and who feels fairly sure, 
naps on the basis of the way that he was brought up, that the way 
s using his leisure time is all right. But even if he thinks so, when he 
home he has a whole series of questions raised about the use of lei- 
, because of the fact that his children are developing certain tastes 
attitudes toward it. And he finds also that people on the block or 
he neighborhood are tending to worry him with questions as to 
ther this or that radio program is acceptable or whether this or that 
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way of going at the acceptance of the things which are on the air or 
movies is all right. So that even if he, himself, feels some skill and ser 
of assurance about what attitude he is going to take toward a ball gan 
or a movie, or however he likes to spend his spare time—and it may 
tinkering with the car out in the garage—he still has these questio 
brought up to him in a very pressureful way, I think. 


Mr. Maver: Well, I am prepared to say that the people who worry tl 
man, and who worry us, are only the reformers, the lunatic fringe. Yc 
Sams, and I, it is we who think that people ought to be improved, th 
it is the responsibility of entertainment to put them through scho 
Maybe that is not what people need. Maybe that is not what people wa 
Are we going to set up a little totalitarian dictatorship of the improv. 
and reformers and cram good works and good words down the thro 
of people instead of letting them enjoy themselves in their time off? 


Mr. Sams: Somehow I discover that I would not mind being call 
lunatic during my working hours, but I really resent being called luna 
in my leisure time. 


Mr. Mayer: Let me ask you a question—a rhetorical question: Y 
do not expect the liquor industry, or the department-store industry, 
the railroad industry to improve the human race, do you? 


Mr. Sams: No. 


Mr. Mayer: You expect them to furnish services which people y 
buy and to furnish any services which people want and which are with 
their competence. Why should we expect the entertainment indus 
to take this responsibility on itself or threaten that if they do not, son 
how or other, we will put them out of business, or we will appeal to 1 
government, or something of that sort? 


Mr. Sams: Well, you have, oddly enough, moved what should be: 
qualifying word into the position of the noun—the entertainment ind 
try. Perhaps we should say “industrial entertainment.” In that way 
could still have a phrase after we had got rid of the industry. Must 


presuppose that the considerations of big business determine the w 
in which we spend our leisure time? 


Mr. Mayer: Here is a man who wants to worry us. Norman Cous: 
the editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, writes, “Out of 
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zardry of the television tune has come such an assault against the 
man mind, such a mobilized attack on the imagination, such an 
asion against good taste as no other communications medium has 
own. Behind it all apparently is a grinding lack of imagination and 
iginality, which has resulted in the standardized television formula 
an evening’s entertainment—a poisoning, a variety show, and a 
estling match.” 


Mr. Denney: I will not accept that definition of the current state of 
airs. In order to say why I will not accept it, I will drop back a minute 
the kind of an argument which industry used to make about that 
t of an attack. The entertainment industries would often say that the 
ly answer to that was that it was in the power of the individual to 
rn the dial off. Now, that is a kind of an answer, and I do not think 
yself that it is a bad one. But I think that there are other answers too. 
r example, I do not necessarily agree with Cousins’ artistic estimate 
all the things which are on radio and television. I think that he has 
s case stacked, because there are lots of things that he does not like 
at I can find other people who do like and, I think, for fairly good 
asons. 

But even more important than that is, I think, that Cousins has left 
t a whole dimension of the relation to these supplies of entertainment 
hich is very important. Even when people cannot turn it off, there is 
iother kind of thing that they can do, and increasingly people are 
ying it. There are a whole series of what one might call revolt or critical 
titudes toward commercial entertainment which have led people to es- 
blish their own interests in certain kinds of cultural entertainment pur- 
lits. The reaction against commercial music, for example, has produced 
considerable interest in jazz and a development of the criterion of criti- 
sm for handling it. You have people nowadays, instead of going just 
the neighborhood movie, going to what is a relatively new institution 
nong movie houses—that is, the small theater where they can expect a 
rtain kind of fare which satisfies them and which has a higher artistic 
mension than what they had been seeing before. 

There are a whole series of liberties which people have taken unto 
emselves here, in which they have developed a whole series of critical 
titudes toward the media and building on what they have learned 
rm their own tastes in the media whether it is the movies or the radio. 
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For example, in the field of music they have gone on to form their ow 
tastes in groups—for example, the followers of jazz or classical musi 
This seems to me to constitute a very healthy element in relation to th 
whole commercial product. 


Mr. Sams: But you are talking about an intellectual fringe, are yc 
not? What about the isolated housewife, listening to the standard so: 
opera? What about the man on the assembly-line job who seems to | 
at least content with what he is getting? 

Perhaps another answer to Mr. Cousins’ position might take th 
form: Not that he is wrong in his estimate, but that he is quite out. 
role in being surprised. 

The entertainment which we hear may possibly be so perfectly appr 
priate to, well, I will not say needs but requirements of the public, of 1 
of the people of this country, that Aristotle himself, assigned the job of 
“Poetic” soap opera, would devise precisely what we have. 


Mr. Mayer: It seems to me that, when you talk about a fringe, yc 
are making some sense. You, and Denney, and I, and maybe a milli 
other people out of the hundred and fifty million in this country, wl 
are doing all this protesting and all this rebelling are operating on t 
assumption that we are right and that the other hundred and forty-ni 
million are wrong, that people ought to be improved, that this is wh 
“leisure” (Jé’zher) or “leisure” (Jezh’er) is for—to improve people. 

But what are you going to say to the man who gets no joy out of t 
job that he is in—the assembly-line worker, the housewife with f 
drudgery get no pleasure out of the work that they are in—and turns 
light entertainment in his spare time? Are you prepared to say that tl 
man is wrong or that he is a low creature? Or, are perhaps this millic 
these people who protest and want to reform television and the ott 
entertainment media, maybe just snobs? 


Mr. Sams: Maybe we are incorrect in our estimates. Maybe the nu 
bers are wrong. What reason do we have to suppose that the manag 
of the mass media really know that they are providing for the puk 
what the public wishes to hear? 


Mr. Mayer: Oh, I think the answer is an evident one. The manag 
cannot be wrong. If they are wrong, they go out of business. And sit 
they do not go out of business, it is obvious that they are providing wl 
the American people want. 
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I give you, again, this 564 hours of entertainment in contrast with a 
alf-hour of education over a week of television. If the managers were 
alculating wrong about the taste of the American people, the managers 
ould lose their shirts. But they do not. This is what the American 
eople are buying. 


Mr. Denney: That sounds too pat to me. I really do not believe that 
1¢ leaders of the entertainment industry, no matter how bright they 
re, and we know that they are very bright people, are always that right. 
They do make mistakes. The power groups shift. Some things fail, and 
me things succeed. I think that that is, again here, one of the stereo- 
es of the industry with which we have to deal. We are fond of think- 
g that the medium man, the moviemaker, is a man who can sce the 
ture. I do not think that he can see the future. He is a guesser, and 
metimes he is a good guesser, and sometimes he is not. And I do not 
ink that we should attribute to the people who run the media this 
ower over our lives or the power over the future of our lives which we 
metimes do. 


Mr. Mayer: No. I do not think that they are exercising power over 
ur lives. I think that we are exercising power over our own. Where 
ou point out that there are people who go to little theaters to see 
reign films and the like, you must observe that these are the few, the 
ery few, and that these theaters are the tiny theaters. Most Americans 
oto the big shows, the spectacles, the Cecil B. DeMille stuff. 


Mr. Denney: I certainly think that that is true, but that is precisely 
here they receive the essential parts of their training in dealing with 
ese other forms. 


Mr. Maver: I do not follow you. 


Mr. Denney: Well, let us put it this way: Fifteen years ago, who 
ould have predicted the appearance of the little art movie theater? 


Mr. Sams: Can we apply the idea, the theory which I am sure is a very 
yopular one in this country, that the managers cannot fail, to this par- 
icular discussion? The managers must use averages. Really they cannot 
ail because—and this is implied in your remarks—they are in a com- 
etitive situation. If they do not do it right, someone else will. And yet 
ompetition here takes a very peculiar structure. Seven channels, I think 
ou have said, in New York City, with 564 hours. There is another way 
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in which that might be analyzed in which we would find seven people 
competing to see who could get the best wrestling match. Now, compe: 
tition would produce a consummate wrestling match presumably in 
time. But there is simply no pressure to provide, on those seven chan 
nels, at that time, everything from Beethoven to wrestling match so that 
a genuine choice might be made. 
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Mr. Mayer: When you say that there is no pressure, you are saying 
that there is no audience pressure, no public pressure, which is my con- 
tention. 


Mr. Sams: They deal in terms of averages; they all compete for the 
same fragment of the audience; and they all ignore a large part of the 
audience which has no intention of watching the wrestling matches. 


Mr. Mayer: The Federal Communications Commission has just allo- 
cated two hundred and nine, out of the thousand, television channel: 
in the country for educational stations. 


Mr. Sams: I understand that there is a good deal of criticism of that 
decision, by the way. 


Mr. Mayer: There is a tremendous complaint that the country does 
not want this much educational television. Are you prepared to say that 
the country does? Or that the country should have it, whether it wants it 
or not? 


Mr. Sams: The majority of the country might not want it at any par. 
ticular moment; but that there is a demand for it, I would insist. 


Mr. Mayer: Can you prove it? The managers can prove it. They, the 
managers of entertainment, I think can prove their case by their sale: 
records. Now you are saying that Americans want something better than 
they are getting. Can we prove it? 


Mr. Sams: I prove it on the basis of an induction which, in turn, i: 
based on one item—I want it. 


Mr. Mayer: There are great changes going on in entertainment in the 
entertainment industry which fill up so much of our “leisure” (Jézher) 
or “leisure” (/ezh’er). Whether or not the changes are going to be fo! 
the better or for the worse in all the shifting which is now coming about 
whether or not the changes are going to be for the better or for the worse 
I think, depends upon the answer to the question: What is it that we 
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mericans want in the way of entertainment? Are we going to depend 
pon somebody else to improve us, or are we going to improve our- 
Ives? Should we be improved? 


Mr. Sams: We have learned during the last hundred years to spend 
ir labor very stingily. We buy more with our work than any society has 
yer done. On the other hand, we are complete spendthrifts of leisure. 
Je have yet to learn an economy of leisure anywhere near so efficient 
; our economy of work. 


Mr. Denney: I think that that is right, but I think that there are some 
assuring factors which need to be introduced about that. One of the 
ings about which we worry in connection with the use of leisure is 
lat we want it to be as free from waste, for example, as our work life 
and was. I do not think that the same standards can necessarily be 
yplied to it. That to me is one of the tyrannies of leisure. 


Mr. Mayer: The right to be quiet and to be let alone is still unim- 
aired. We can flip the switch. We may not be the life of the party the 
sxt day, but we still have the freedom not to be the life of the party. 


LEISURE REVISITED* 
By REUEL DENNEY and DAVID RIESMAN 


New-Rich in Leisure? 


MASS leisure has hit us so suddenly that we tend to think about it by 
drawing on the stereotypes of an earlier era. Thus, we take much the 
same view of modern leisure that people in Jefferson’s day took of in- 
dustry. But, whereas in Jefferson’s day there were some hopeful ones 
who looked to the coming of the machine with enthusiasm, the tone of 
most contemporary comment about the coming of leisure for all views it 
as a calamity. 

Certainly, it is arguable that we have gotten too “rich” too fast, in our 
quantities of time off, and behave with the discomfort and lack of grace 
common to parvenus. And it is evident that many people, consciously 
seldom, but unconsciously often, flee back to artificially strenuous work 
—or even to war—in order to escape the perplexities of choice presented 
by abundant leisure. 

These are the pangs of transition. A more hopeful outcome is at least 
conceivable. 

We need to remember certain historical developments that provide a 
background for the better understanding of contemporary leisure. 

The industrial work-week declined from an average of 64 hours in 
1860 to an average of 42 hours in 1930. This of course does not take 
account of such recent institutions as the mid-morning coffee hour—nor 
of such old but steadily elaborated ones as the slowdown and the loafing 
time made available in most offices and shops. 

Paradoxically, the relative scarcity of labor in the United States, from 
the beginning, helped promote the mechanization that made reductior 
of hours look reasonable. Mechanization, given this impetus, more thar 
caught up with labor scarcity, even though the scarcity artificially con 
tinued by the shutting down of immigration after World War I. Thus 
scarcity of labor led eventually not to long and exhausting hours but te 
short if not sweet ones. That this has not happened with doctors ane 
other professionals who have made themselves scarce—and then hav. 
forced themselves to keep up with demand by working seventy-hou 

1 Excerpts from background paper prepared for the Conference on Living in an Indus 


trial Civilization, sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies and the Cornin, 
Glassworks, Corning, New York, May 17-19, 1951. 
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veeks—may be due not only to the difficulties of mechanizing the pro- 
essions but also to the emotional difficulties the active middle class 
vould encounter if not allowed to work more than, say, railroad hours. 

Man-hour productivity—despite the “conscientious withdrawal of effi- 
iency” practiced by labor and management alike—has been going up 
n the United States every decade for eight decades of growing indus- 
rialization. If we were willing to accept the standard of living of 1870, 
nost of us could presumably get by with a five-hour week. 

The accent on industrial productivity needs also to be understood 
n the light of the shift of the last quarter-century in the types of em- 
loyment. As a percentage of the total labor force, industrial workers, 
nd of course farmers, have declined. The “new middle class” of the 
mall clerical, the service trades, the professionals, and the managerial 
lass—including all the people engaged in the growing education and 
eisure industries have made the gains. This markedly affects the kind 
f work done. And the patterns of leisure differ very much depending 
yn the kind of work done or on whether any work is done at all. 

Indeed, it is argued in chapters 6 and 15 of The Lonely Crowd, by 
Javid Riesman with the collaboration of Reuel Denney and Nathan 
lazer (Yale University Press, 1950) that rising industrial productivity 
ind the shifts in type of employment it has brought about have moved 
o fast that some of the “extra time” has gotten lost in the industrial 
yrocess itself. Thus it may be that the multiplication of so-called over- 
yead functions within industrial management is in one aspect a partial 
esponse to surplus time created within modern industry. More gener- 
lly, current concern for industrial teamwork and, beyond that, for emo- 
ionally meaningful work may symbolize the time that has been ab- 
orbed in this way in the very process of its creation. 

-Yet we cannot be sure that time off presented no problem for people in 
he society that preceded ours, though leisure perplexities were indeed 
are in a nation of early-rising, hard-working farmers and factory hands 
vho were apt to regard leisure like a gold or oil strike, as a windfall un- 
omplicated by emotional excess-profits taxes. Until the age of William 
Joward Taft, the “leisure class” held something of a monopoly on the 
yroblem; it took on itself the task of playing on behalf of the whole 
yerworked society; and the very inequality of this distribution of 
eisure paradoxically gave the leisure class a certain amount of justifica- 
ion for its activities. Yet, in the case of many sensitive and intelligent 
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women this justification sometimes broke down; there was often a pa- 
thetic feeling of aimlessness and social imprisonment. 

Since no society changes all at once, a good many of these older justi- 
fications remain, both in the upper and in the lower classes. If we search 
far enough, we can find the Huck Finns whose river adventures are 
truant but not delinquent, and we can find gilded youth and wealthy 
aged folk for whom idleness is not discomfort. Time does not move 
evenly for everyone, even in our allegedly standardized industrial cul- 
ture. But it is this very fact which leads often to tragedy. Tragedies of 
leisure occur for the individual when his life-cycle fatefully gets mixed up 
with some larger social cycle (e.g., of unemployment, or of suddenly 
lowered retirement ages, or of the more general shifts we are discussing) 
which is at odds with his own development. 


Leisure the Elusive 


We see that youth, maturity, and age pursue distinct types of leisure 
when we notice that we do speak not of children’s leisure but of their 
play. By speaking of play, we imply the relatively unproblematic, but 
by no means uncomplicated, nature of the activity. “Leisure” has much 
more ambiguous connotations. 

Children’s play, in fact, is simply given. While it has aspects of arti- 
fice which the ever renewed child’s culture elaborates, it is something 
which we find in all cultures. The great horror of the early stages of in- 
dustrialization was the harnessing of very young children—often literally 
harnessing—to factory work, and the consequent destruction for these 
generations of this great, natural resource of childhood play and curios- 
ity. Today, at any rate, the child’s right to play is so fully established that 
few adult exploiters can stand out against it. Here, at least, industrialism 
has more than restored to us what it once took away. We can say, in 
fact, that the child’s play serves as the model for all later efforts to free 
leisure from its burdens and to cope with the puzzling availability of 
adult time. 

Here, too, our imagery can easily succumb to nostalgia. Studies of 
children’s play by the psychoanalyst Erik H. Erikson (Childhood and 
Society | Norton, 1950]) show that it is not always free of terror and 
anxiety and morbidity; our own unclouded recollections often tell us as 
much. Whatever extra problems are created in the realm of leisure by 
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onflicts between the individual’s one and only life-cycle and the social 
levelopments of his time, we must conclude that leisure—like life it- 
elf, of which it is so great and characteristic a part—will never be free 
f ambiguities, of haunting self-consciousness, of sheer miserable exist- 
nce. 
We can, however, take from studies of childhood play one important 
sson for the adult, namely, that children appear to derive their great- 
2 satisfactions from experiences of mastery and control. Could it be 
hat the dissatisfactions with contemporary leisure might be reduced if 
we did more with the problem of sheer competence, if we enabled 
yeople to become more “workman-like,” and at the same time more 
maginative, players? 

Free public education to an advanced age—itself a product of our in- 
lustrial abundance, including our ability to spare a million teachers, 
ind the teachers of teachers, from productive routines—means free 
xposure to models of appropriate leisure behavior. Many teachers as- 
ume that sensitivity to literary values is necessary to the full use of 
eisure but have no better way of insuring this than forcing the 
nore docile pupils to grasp the plot structure of one of Shakespeare’s 
lays. This procedure, ritualistic for many, ornamental for a few, often 
esembles the old-time piano lesson in its crudeness and banality. 

The school’s anxieties over these matters of leisure tastes are in part 
eflected in their desperate and losing battle with the media. The schools 
—and with them many middle-class parents—regard the media, and 
articularly the newest one, TV—as unfair competition for the pupils’ 
ree time, and as evil portents for their eventual leisure. We suggest that 
he battle is not a very productive one. On the one side, the schools over- 
alue the differences between lowbrow and highbrow art. They take it 
s self-evident, for example, that print is more aesthetically significant 
han film; that The Raven is superior to most B-movies; that a poorly 
cted play by Shakespeare is better than a good Fred Astaire musical; 
hat heavy-handedness about literature is the same thing as seriousness; 
nd so on. On the other side, the schools tend to overestimate their fail- 
res to open up artistic possibilities (including the movies) for a few, be- 
ause they believe they owe something to everybody and have limited 
yays of discovering their contributions to those few. 

The result of these tensions is to compel the adolescents in every gen- 
ration to become involved in a battle over the uses of their leisure. 
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When they are in turn parents, they tend to fight the same battle with ; 
new vocabulary. Thus, fifty years ago the issue was joined over th 
moralizing novel, which was supposed also to be the artistic one. Twen 
ty-five years ago it was joined over the discovery that children were usin, 
movie stars as models for behavior. The possibility was overlooked tha 
movie stars, on the screen and in life, were not worse models than othe 
adults and, since their modeling was mediated consciously and uncon 
sciously by the conditions of art, were conceivably better ones. Today 
in some quarters, we are faced with the same sort of polarity in th 
form of an increasing emphasis on the emotionally hygienic aspects o 
participative uses of leisure. Television is decried because of the allege 
passivity of its audience, as well as, more appropriately, on account of it 
frequent banality. 

Added to this YMCA concept of strenuous muscular, “active” leisur 
is the more subtle notion that mentally challenging leisure is useful fo 
emotional growth. The partial truth in all these assumptions, especiall 
the more sophisticated recent ones, should not lead us to overlook th 
fact that no such “useful” or simply hygienic assumptions can contaii 
the final truth about art, including television art. The media-men as wel 
as the media audience are likely to be damaged by these pressures. Th 
leisure tensions engendered by the battle over the media may stand as ; 
warning that the leisureful use of art and the artful use of leisure ar 
tenuous things, easily destroyed by challenging them constantly t 
stand and deliver moralistic, or aggressively educative social values. 

These considerations may well raise in the mind of the reader th 
image of some “Brave New World” where everybody’s leisure—at least 
class and ethnic group apart—is just like everybody else’s. Indeed, Aldou 
Huxley’s Brave New World (Harper’s, 1932), like so many Europea: 
anti-utopias, was itself doubtless written largely as a satire on the con 
temporary U.S.A., whose allegedly standardized consumption pattern 
have been the butts for both righ-wing and left-wing European writer 
and, in part derivatively, of American writers. While “the” Detroit ca 
has not escaped criticism, “the” Hollywood movies, “the” radio weepei 
“the” best-sellers, “the” soft drink have been thought of as invitin, 
menaces which threaten to Americanize the world. How much truth i 
there in this picture? 

The industries which cater primarily to leisure are vulnerable to put 
lic criticism—movies and T'V are prime examples—in a way that indu: 
tries which cater primarily to “production” are not. Our feeling that th 
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d-aesthetic criticism that i is rarely applied to-the building © 


to go because movies are so “immature” or bad or filled with false 
lues, or because, i in most Cases, they have better, 1 more “active” bagste 
We feel that many American as well as European. movies are‘. 
latin ‘and artistic experiences which are perhaps. beyond. thes 
» and ‘sophistication of that part of the population over thirty 


= one ne of ae Senay on the part of the movie audience. meses 


iovenient of the American ae horizon’ than any number-of 


ries (and now making them), is worth more than many facile writers 
have scored easily: off-Hollywood’s vagaries: Serious Criticism of 
popular arts and of mass-produced commodities from an aesthetic 
of view, as, for instance, in John Kowenhoven’s Made in A merica 
Joubleday, 1949). is one of our greatest needs. 

thermore, itis our-belief that the very growth of mass-production 
ds 0 a declinein standardization. It isonly in the early stages of. in- , 
rtialization that handicraft production and consumption are driven 
by inferior machine-made processes. Later on, industrialization per- 
he enhancement of variety because new machine tools,and distri- 
: channels (e.g., quick freezing) permit.a much more adaptable 
ting of various nuances of consumer demand. The class market of 
pitalist days gives way-to the mass market, and this in turn gives 
y to what we might term the class-mass market, which is large enough 
w modern machinery, and sues enough-to encourage modern 


True, j inadequate use has been made, as yet of these potentialities. We 
ge more’ variety in canned goods then in canned entertainment. But 
ne hueand cry of “standardization” covers both the advancing and 
retrograde fields.and helps blind-us to the existing possibilities for 
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xample, ined more. and ‘better ‘criticism should take. account Bue ie 
high visibility of the « entertainment industries opens themto ~ 


the auto industry. ‘We do not think, for i instance, that. - people > 


never had or has lost the movie habit. Here again the irae > 


dish satirists on American safari. A single James Agee, criticizing. _ 
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